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linensis Voigt, one specimen; Sceloporus undtdatus 
Latreille, twenty-four specimens ; Ophisaurus ventra- 
lis (Linn.) , one specimen; Cnemidophorus sexlineatus 
(Linn.), two specimens; Plestiodon fasciatus 
(Linn.), eleven specimens; Heterodon contortrix 
(Linn.), four specimens; Opheodrys aestivas 
(Linn.), two specimens; Coluber constrictor con- 
trictor (Linn.), four specimens; Elaphe guttata 
(Linn.), three specimens; Lampropeltis calligaster 
Say, one specimen; Lampropeltis getulus (Linn.), 
one specimen; Natricc sipedon fasciata (Linn.), two 
specimens ; Virginia elegans Kennicott, one specimen ; 
Chelydra serpentina (Linn.), two specimens; Terra- 
pene Carolina triunguis (Agassiz), one specimen; 
Terrapene major (Agassiz), one specimen. 

Doreen Potter, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 



SCAPHIOPUS IX NORTHERN NEVADA 

In the region of Pyramid Lake, Nevada, toads of 
the genus Scaphiopus seem to appear regularly each 
spring for breeding. I observed them there in 1911, 
1912, and again in 1913. They were first seen April 
23 to 25, and they were laying eggs May 28 to June 2. 

Their appearance was at once announced by a loud 
chorus which differed markedly from that of Hyla 
or Bana, being in a lower key, somewhat guttural, 
and a little rasping. It was entirely different from 
that of Bufo. 

They collected in considerable numbers in the quiet 
water of irrigating ditches and in little ponds, where 
at night they sprawled out motionless in the water, 
their bright eyes projecting just above the surface. 
When once found they were easily caught, and when 
placed on the ground they proved to be very slow and 
awkward little creatures, exhibiting haste only when 
given an opportunity to sink into the desert sand. 

Their color was yellowish olive above, spotted with 
darker olive, belly soiled white, chin darker, sides of 
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front legs and feet gray, the hind legs tinted on the 
under surface with blood red. The eye was large and 
very brilliant, the iris brassy with fine black reticula- 
tions. The pupil was very sensitive to light. There 
were two broad, grayish stripes on the back, and one 
on each side of the body. The glands were usually 
darker than the surrounding skin and in some ex- 
amples scattered glands bore brick red caps, which 
with darker rings appeared as ocelli. Some specimens 
were lighter than others, and an occasional one had 
a strong infusion of pale reddish brown. 

On the evening of June 2, 1911, I happened upon 
a small pond separated from the water of Pyramid 
Lake by a narrow bar. The pond was but a few feet 
in width, and perhaps a hundred feet long. The 
water was clear and slightly alkaline like that of the 
lake. In it were hundreds of spadefoots depositing 
their eggs in masses one layer deep on the upper sur- 
faces of small rocks. The eggs were not piled up 
after the manner of frogs, nor were they in strings 
like those of toads. One mass presented fresh eggs 
and likewise others in which development was marked, 
plainly indicating that the mass was made of at least 
two contributions. 

During the following night a continued croaking 
chorus was at times plainly heard, but it ceased at 
dawn, and shortly after break of day all the toads 
had disappeared and they returned no more. Diligent 
search under rocks and in the sand nearby was not 
rewarded by a single specimen. 

J. O. Snyder, 
Stanford University, Calif. 



Bufo fowled IN LOUISIANA AND TEXAS 

At the third meeting of the American Society of 
Ichthyologists and Herpetologists I reported the 
presence of Bufo fowleri in Louisiana (Copeia, No. 
53, p. 13, 1918). Six specimens collected at Creston, 
Natchitoches Parish, in northwestern Louisiana, in 



